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among ethnologists as "secondary explanations." While the former 
comprise the psychological rationale of the culture of a group, the 
expression in psychological (or psycho-sociological) terms of the 
separate cultural traits as well as their inter-relations, the latter 
represent deliberate attempts on the part of the individuals of a 
group to furnish off-hand psychological or even historical interpre- 
tations of various features in their own culture. The significance of 
the concept of "cultural setting" has been commented upon above, 
as to "secondary explanations," while they present a cultural in- 
terest of their own, in so far as the study of them may throw inter- 
esting side-lights on the psychological attitudes of the group, con- 
tain also two other elements, that of naive popular psychologizing 
and that of quasi-historical references which are contrary to fact. 
The social behaviorist in his more savage than discriminating at- 
tacks on the psycho-sociological interpreter of culture has often con- 
fused the conceptualizations involved in the "cultural setting" with 
the misleading psychological and historical vagaries of "secondary 
explanations." 

A. A. GOLDENWEISER. 

Continued. 



POLITICS, PHILOSOPHY AND POETRY 

The Philosopher and the World After the War 

riiHE world after the war is going to need farmers and mechanics, 
-*- architects and engineers, doctors and teachers, miners and 
mathematicians, and men of a hundred other trades and callings. Is 
is going to have any use for the philosopher ? Or must the philoso- 
pher await a later and serener epoch of history in which to renew 
his cogitations upon the mystery of existence? As I put the ques- 
tion, there floats into my mind an odd image out of a story that I 
heard or read (for the life of me I can not remember where) 
years ago. 

It is the image of a dwelling house, still uncapsized, whirling 
and plunging on the swollen surface of a flooded river. At a table 
in the attic of the house, unconscious that it has been torn from its 
foundation, sits a learned man, pen in hand, reflecting. On the table 
before him lies a sheet of paper to which at intervals he transfers 
his thoughts, a sheet which, in due season, will make one more in a 
high pile of similar manuscript at his left hand — the labor of a life- 
time. But the learned man is not alone in the doomed house. Be- 
low in the kitchen is his wife, washing his shirt; and because her 
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work is work that she has done hundreds of times before she does it 
with her hands alone, her mind in the meantime running off into 
memories of early hopes that did not come true and dim wonderings 
as to whether, somewhere, in Spain or Heaven, the future may not 
have in store compensation for all she has lost. (And she goes and 
reads a verse from the Revelation of St. John the Divine and wipes 
a tear with her apron from her eye.) Thus, lost in reverie, she too 
remains unconscious of the catastrophe that has befallen the house, 
or, more concretely, of the fact that her husband will never have 
occasion to wear the garment she is rubbing to such an immaculate 
whiteness. 

Now this story, or glimpse into a story — though I never realized 
it before — is a prophecy of our own society caught in the convulsion 
of forces over which it has no control. Indeed, as one thinks it over, 
it is astonishing to see how many aspects of life at the outbreak of 
the war it symbolizes. So regarded, not the least interesting ques- 
tion it suggests is whether the unconsciousness of reality and conse- 
quent unpreparedness of the learned man and his wife for what was 
coming were due to their living too wide or too narrow a life. At 
first thought it would seem as if the man were living too wide and 
his wife too narrow a life. Because his thoughts had wandered into 
the realm of cosmic floods and currents, a region where tides are so 
mighty that they pick up a solar system as a spring freshet picks up 
a chip, he forgot to notice the relatively tiny terrestrial flood outside 
his window. Because his wife was bent over her little world of 
water in a tub, she forgot to notice the vast world of water that was 
lifting the house in which she dwelt as easily as she could lift a 
bucket. All this is true. But the reverse of it is equally true. The 
learned man was in too small as well as in too large a world. Be- 
cause he inhabited a realm bounded by his inkstand and his manu- 
script and his shelf of books, or at most by the four walls of his attic, 
he lost account of the fact that there was a larger world outside his 
door — for even he was not so absent-minded that if he had gone out 
to do his reflecting under the open sky he could have remained ob- 
livious of rains and rising waters. Nor does the fact that his wife's 
world was so little explain, by itself, her unconsciousness of the flood. 
If her fancy had not journeyed into a far past, or to some romantic 
realm created by her disappointments, or to heaven, all the laundry 
work in the world would not have blinded her to what was happening. 
And so, singularly different as the cases of husband and wife were, 
they were yet the same : each was living at one and the same time a 
life too bounded and another life too infinite. I can not remember 
the end of their story. But it was certainly tragic. If, in some 
other world, that learned man and his wife get the chance to try 
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life again, they will surely endeavor to steer a happier course be- 
tween the Scylla of the cosmic and the Charybdis of the domestic. 

Unlike the learned man and his wife, humanity after the war 
is going to have a chance to try life once more right here on this 
earth. And if it is to profit by its experience it must bring to a 
swift end the divorce that now exists between its practical and its 
intellectual life, the most mischievous of all the absurd divisions of 
labor that have cursed and wrecked our present civilization. Never 
again must the thinking of the world be entrusted to men who are 
only thinkers. Never again must its drudgery be done by men who 
are only drudges. The world, in a word, must banish speculation 
from its garret and slavery from its kitchen. They are correlative 
evils. Henceforth labor must be illuminated by knowledge and 
thought vitalized by contact with practise. The attic thinker is an 
anachronism. He was the product of an abnormal economic and 
social relationship with his fellow men. Whether a member of a 
privileged class, or dedicated to poverty, or endowed by a monastery, 
or a patron, or a school, his was an existence of abnormal isolation 
and insulation from the details of the workaday world. The day of 
the metaphysician is done — the metaphysician in the sense of the 
man who, standing apart from life, seeks to see it in its entirety, or, 
like a spider, to spin out of his brain a self-consistent explanation 
of its mystery. But the day of the philosopher is only dawning — 
the man who descends into life, seeking contact with its variety, ex- 
perience from its manifoldness, trying it at all its critical points, in 
the hope and faith that out of its diversities and discords a harmony 
may be created. For this type of man the world after the war is 
going to have literally a terrible need. 

Yet what a task lies before him ! 

Look out on contemporary life, and even apart from the tumult 
of the war, what a chaos it presents! "What does it all mean? 
Whither is it driving ? To what wonderful thing is it blindly striv- 
ing to give birth? Out of a thousand tendencies and interests, set 
down a score at random : syndicalism and psychical research, prison 
reform and proportional representation, Freudian psychology and 
free trade, scientific management and academic freedom, Gary 
schools and guild socialism, kultur and theosophy, the kindergarten 
and the single tax, anarchism and the gold standard, baseball and birth 
control. What a welter, apparently, of cross currents and counter 
purposes! Of any one of them, or a hundred others, there is no 
lack of men and women to speak authoritatively : to discourse on the 
evils of secret diplomacy or the necessity of sex education, on the 
inheritance of acquired characteristics or the spread of neurasthenia, 
on the future of Africa or the future of the aeroplane, on free verse, 
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or the League to Enforce Peace, or Christian Science, or conscription, 
or the negro question, or the revival of Greek, or osteopathy, or pro- 
hibition, or the servant problem, or the superman. But who is there 
to speak of all of them together: to grasp their secret interplay, to 
recognize their combined potentialities, to elicit their hidden har- 
monies, to perceive the design that their many-colored strands are 
weaving — or might be made to weave ? No one, doubtless. The task 
is too gigantic for a single human brain. And yet there are men to 
whom it will stand as a perpetual challege to intellectual combat, 
who will attack it again and yet again, and who will not be wholly 
defeated by it. Such men — whether they are thinkers who have de- 
scended into life or workers whose labor has been illumined by 
thought — are philosophers. Their problem, compared with that of 
the metaphysicians of the past, is as the conduct of a modern battle 
to a game of checkers. The world after the war will have need of 
the tactical victories of its farmers and mechanics, its miners and 
engineers. But as never before the world will cry out for the phi- 
losopher (though she will not call him by that name), for the phi- 
losopher is the strategist of the future. 

Skakespeare and Philosophy 

k *nnHE real world is the world of Shakspere and Plutarch." 
-i- That, declared William James, shortly before his death, is 
what philosophy "has ended by saying to me more and more." 

Far from having come to the same conclusion, there are plenty 
of people to-day, who, reacting against the idolatry of England's 
great dramatist that prevailed throughout the nineteenth century, 
are ready to prove that Shakespeare is obsolete. On the stage his 
plays may still afford a tolerable sort of entertainment, they admit. 
His verse may still charm the ear. But for serious purposes his 
world is out of date. One school of critics disposes of that world by 
declaring that it is the world of Feudalism. Another by showing 
that it is the world of Humanism. A third by insisting that it pre- 
sents no clear-cut philosophy of life. Under any of these counts, or 
several others, the poet is found guilty. He is an aristocrat; our 
problem is the problem of democracy. He is an individualist; our 
task is the task of collectivism. He is interested merely in present- 
ing life ; what we need above all things is a philosophy to guide it. 
In the light of these statements, especially the last one, it is arresting 
to find one of the very profoundest of recent thinkers — a man of 
keen democratic sympathies and creative social vision, a man to 
whom philosophy was a passion — asserting that philosophy had 
ended by saying to him that "the real world is the world of Shaks- 
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pere." Those words of William James may well give pause to any 
one who is preparing to inter William Shakespeare. 

Now there needs no critic come from the grave of Shakespeare to 
tell us that the three centuries since his death have brought social, 
industrial, and economic changes of which not even the poet's imagi- 
nation could have dreamt. The face of the world is altered. Its 
immediate task is altered, too. The task of Shakespeare was to 
grasp and interpret the breakup of medievalism, to express crea- 
tively that great liberation and expansion of life that we call the 
Benaissance. Our task is to evoke a new unity out of that life. 
But it does not follow, because the appearance and work of the world 
are changed since Shakespeare's time, that its heart and soul are 
different also. On the contrary, as William James divined, its deep- 
est realities remain the same. Granted that Shakespeare can throw 
no immediate light on a hundred of our practical problems; it is 
still not too much to say that we shall succeed or fail in our work 
of framing a new international civilization according as we do it, 
or fail to do it, in the Shakespearian spirit. 

Civilization is constantly trying to see how much of life it can 
unify. It is easy to have a great deal of life if you leave out the 
unity ; and it is easy to have a great deal of unity if you leave out 
the life ; the thing that is hard is to have them both together. All 
the great unifications of the past have been achieved at the price of 
life's variety. That of Rome was. That of the Catholic Church 
was. That of Prussia, if Prussia had succeeded in putting the world 
at her feet, would have been. But Prussia did not succeed, for the 
world is getting tired of achieving its freedom by the process of 
changing the name of its slavery. Power to bring order out of 
chaos is a god-like power; but the task of unifying the world will 
never be carried through triumphantly until to the passion for order 
is added the belief that life has not one end, but many ends; that 
every genuine experiment in human living is sacred — to be protected, 
encouraged, understood, and to be judged only by its hostility or 
helpfulness to the rest of life ; that the only truth entitled to say to 
another truth, "I am truer than you," is the truth that can include 
and take up that other truth into itself. This attitude may be better 
described as a spirit than as a belief. And to the secret of this spirit 
there is no better guide than Shakespeare. 

It is this spirit that is variously called his myriad-mindedness, 
his universality, his objectivity, his impersonality, his tolerance, his 
"mercy" — and it is this too that is supposed to constitute his lack 
of philosophy! It is this spirit in his works that enables men, ac- 
cording to their predilections, to prove to their complete satisfaction 
that Shakespeare was a Catholic or a Protestant, a radical or a con- 
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servative, an aristocrat or a democrat, a materialist or an idealist, 
an atheist or a Christian — never perceiving that the poet was one of 
those who saw that life is altogether too subtle and complex to be 
caught within even the most skilful formulae of human thinking. 
Upon this attitude Shakespeare of course had no monopoly. In 
varying measure, it is the spirit of all poetry. It is the creative 
spirit. It is the spirit that desires life, and desires it more abun- 
dantly. It is the spirit that says "Judge not." Only superficial 
minds think that to say "judge not" is to say "let there be no judg- 
ment." Shakespeare could pass from pole to pole — from "Timon" 
to "The Tempest," and from "A Midsummer-Night's Dream" to 
"King Lear." Yet of no poet who ever wrote are we more certain 
what he loved and what he hated. The distinction is that where 
the doctrinaire spirit, the fanatic spirit, the party spirit, or the ordi- 
nary prejudiced human spirit, justifies this kind of life and con- 
demns that, the creative spirit leaves life free to justify or condemn 
itself. They who aspire to shape a world-state must learn the secret 
of doing exactly that. The military spirit, the legal spirit, the im- 
perialistic spirit, the institutional religious spirit — these may impose 
themselves on life and succeed in welding vast masses of humanity 
into this or that marvellous machine. But it is only the creative 
spirit that can elicit from life those cohesive and harmonizing forces 
with power to preserve its variety and touch it at the same time into 
a living organism. This is the real pacifism. Upon it the recon- 
ciliation of socialism and liberty, of internationalism and democracy, 
depends. 

Shakespeare's very lack of philosophy, then, turns out to be a 
philosophy — a philosophy, moreover, that has striking resemblances 
to certain developments of modern thought. For Shakespeare the 
human world is what individual men make it; they make it many 
different and contradictory things at the same time; those things 
must be judged by the joys or the wounds that they produce ; and 
any unity or promise of unity in that world seems, not like the nice 
adjustment to one another of the parts of a machine, but like the 
harmony in variety of the flowers in a garden or the instruments in 
an orchestra. Now no one even slightly acquainted with recent phi- 
losophy needs to be told that these are precisely the conclusions ar- 
rived at by the author of The Will to Believe, Pragmatism, and A 
Pluralistic Universe, and they serve to explain what William James 
meant by declaring that philosophy had ended by saying to him: 
"The real world is the world of Shakepere and Plutarch, in which 
men live out their several businesses." Nor it is a coincidence, I 
think, that this pluralistic, creative philosophy of James, Dewey, and 
others has come out of America — America that is seeking to solve not 
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merely its original democratic problem, but to find a harmonious 
working basis for a score of nationalities and cultures. And now 
the war makes us realize, if we did not realize it before, that on a 
vaster scale the American problem is the world problem. Orient 
and Occident, Slav and Teuton, black and white, all races and reli- 
gions, all colors and customs, must be — not fused in a melting-pot — 
but composed into a symphony. Surely for such a task the world 
must seek counsel from its supreme composers. And one of these, 
as the author of A Pluralistic Universe reminds us, is William 
Shakespeare. 

If Shakespeare has this significance for the twentieth century, it 
is proper to ask whether he is being taught so as to bring it out. If 
we were to judge from college catalogues and the publications of 
scholars and teachers, we should be led to infer that the burning 
Shakespearian questions may be divided into three classes: (1) the 
poet's linguistic usages and the state of his text; (2) his sources and 
his relation to contemporary dramatists; (3) his technique as a play- 
wright and the allied question of the construction of the Elizabethan 
stage. These problems have their place. But in the name of sanity 
is it not time to have done with the teaching of Shakespeare as if 
every student were to become a Shakespearian specialist ? We have 
spent some decades in trying to determine what Shakespeare meant 
to Shakespeare's contemporaries. Is it not about time to begin find- 
ing out what Shakespeare means to us ? For the two things, neces- 
sarily, are profoundly different. Every age, said Goethe, must seek 
its own interpretation of Hamlet. The same is true of all of Shake- 
speare's masterpieces — as it is, indeed, of all great works of art. 
Themanglings that Shakespeare's plays underwent during the Resto- 
ration and later, like Tate's version of Lear, were really less sacri- 
legious than the attitude of many present-day scholars. The eight- 
eenth-century "adapter" at least treated Shakespeare as if he were 
alive and honestly tried to express him in the eighteenth-century 
spirit. The twentieth-century "scholar" would pickle him for- 
ever in a jar of Elizabethan spirit. A school-boy would know better. 
Indeed, the school-boy who blunderingly takes a sixteenth-century 
word in its modern significance and admires the line for saying some- 
ing it never intended to say is really closer to the spirit of poetry 
and the heart of Shakespeare than is the professor who knows the 
whole history of the word and gets its precise Elizabethan shading, 
but who, in his hurry to get on to the next word, hasn't time, if he 
has the power, to admire anything except his own learning. Such 
pedantry is at the opposite pole from poetry. 

The demand of the hour in this matter is for a social and prag- 
matic school of Shakespearian critics and teachers who can hear and 
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report what Shakespeare has to say to the present generation. For 
that task a first requisite will be an understanding of the relation- 
ship of politics, philosophy, and poetry. "There is more of a na- 
tion's politics to be gotten out of its poetry," says "Woodrow Wilson, 
"than out of all its systematic writers upon public affairs and con- 
stitutions." The function of the philosopher, says "William James, 
is "indistinguishable from that of the best kind of statesman at 
the present day." Taken together, those two sentences make clear 
a truth to which our abject slavery to words has long blinded us: 
that politics, philosophy, and poetry are not separate things, but 
three forms, rather, of the same quest, three modes of the same ac- 
tivity. Each, in its purity, is a manifestation of the creative spirit. 
In a liberal society, each will draw nourishment from the other two. 
Command of these three P 's, indeed, is as indispensable for creative 
leadership in the affairs of civilization as command of the three It's 
is for the business of everyday life. 

Habold Goddard. 
swabthmobe college. 
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